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FOUR WEEKS FREE 


We will send Friends’ Intelligencer 
free for four weeks to any two possible 
subscribers whose names are sent us 
by one of our readers. The more 
postal cards we receive in response to 
this offer the more we shall feel that 
the Intelligencer is appreciated by 
those who receive it. Our rate to 
new subscribers is $1.50 for the first 
year. For every two names sent us 
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A THIN WATCH THAT 
KEEPS TIME 


| 
Y means of a special tight 
fitting case, the regular 
American watch is made to re- 
semble the thin model Swiss 
watch that is now in vogue. 
F $18 to $80. 


GEO. C. CHILD 
20 South 10th Street 
Established 1810 
on North 2nd Street 


From 


Finest Watch Repairing 
in Philadelphia 





BARRED PLYMOUTH ROCKS 
WHITE WYANDOTTEsS. 
Fine, pure bred birds, and every one a profit pre- 
ducer. Just the kind of stock you need. Big, 
strong, hardy hens, that lay eggs which hatch 
out husky little fellows that come with stamina 
enough to live and grow. Eggs, $2 per setting; 
three settings, $5 ; $6 per 100; $60 per 1000. 
Ss. B. & E, W. TWINING, 


Yardley, Pa, 





FREDERICK P. SUPLEE 
1413 Walnut Street 


With Orders in Stocks 
Fanshawe, and Bonds 
Cadwalader & Co. given 
STOCK prompt s 
BROKERS attention 


WELL WORTH THE PRICE 


We have the best 
watch value to be had 
at Five Dollars. Solid 
nickel case ; open face, 
thin model in two sizes. 
Dependable timekeep- 
ers. 


RIGGS @® BRO., 310 Market Street 


Watches, Diamonds, etc. 
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WANTED. 


PHILADELPHIA COMPANY WITH A 

well established business has for sale a small 
amount of stock. Par value and selling value, 
$50.00 per share. The business has increased 100 
per cent, since this time last year and the stock is 
sold for the purpose of meeting the needs caused 
by this rapid growth. Dividends are assured and 
the investment is a safe one. Incorporated under 
the laws of Pennsylvania. Address for particu- 
lars, B.P., INTELLIGENCER Office. 





A LADY OF WIDE COLLEGE EXPERIENCE 

offers to a limited number of girls, college 
preparation with individual care, and a refined 
home in ee Address: No. 82 this Office. 


ANTED—YOUNG LADY DESIRES POSI- 
tion in summer hotel, institution or private 


family. Address: No. 80, this Office. 


ANTED—A MIDDLE-AGED WOMAN AS 

housekeeper in the country, to be a member 

of the family ; will be assisted in the housework. 
Address: J. Heulings Coles, Moorestown, N. J. 


WANTED -YOUNG WOMAN WISHES 

position as companion for elderly lady. 
Willing to travel. Can give best of reference. 
Address or call on May Landes, Hotel Sothern, 
Atlantic City, N. J. 





YOUNG FRIEND, 


ENGINEERING UNI- 

versity graduate, with four years’ experience 
since graduation—one year draughting, one uni- 
versity instructor, two Asst. Supt. of factory— 
desires permanent location with engineering or 
manufacturing concern. Address: B. G. R., 
Intelligencer Office. 





WaANTED- -BY A YOUNG LADY, POSITION 
as companion or helper at Buck Hill Falls. 
Address: No. 84, this Office. 


TRAVEL 


EUROPE. Select private party sailing June 20 
under leadership of Rev. G. F. Nason, Pastor lst 
Presbyterian Church, Wilmington, Del. Ten 
weeks $580. inclusive. Strictly first class. Few 
vacancies. 

TRAVEL UNIVERSITY, Wilmington, Delaware. 
Travel, recreation, education. Italy to England. 
Two months tour, $400 sails July 2. 

American Travel Club, Wilmington, Del. 
small parties. Tours from $250 to $580. 
dent Travelers given valuable assistance. 


Select 
Indepen- 





BOARDING AND ROOMS. 


PERMANENT ond TRANSIENT BOARDERS 
desired in a Friends’ family in Washington. 
Address Sarah R. Matthews and Sisters, 1827 
“I” Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 





FOR RENT AND FOR SALE 





For RENT—FURNISHED; A VERY DE 
lightful country home; large house and 
conveniently located on Main Street, 


id 
me John T. Evans, 


Moorestown, N. J. Address: 
Recsentew, | N.J 





FOr. RENT—TWO THIRD STORY UNFUR- 

nished front rooms, “ communicating ”’ ; also 
one third story front room, furnished. N. W. Cor, 
12th and Diamond Streets, Philadelphia. 
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~ 
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BUCK HILL FALLS 
GOLF LINKS! 


Last summer a number of Friends informally 
agreed to subscribe to $3000.00 stock of the Buck 
Hill Falls Company, provided the amount was 
spent in purchasing land suitable for golf links. 
Last week the Company concluded the purchase 
of a beautiful tract of land of about 267 acres, all 
of which lies in the water shed of the Buck Hill 
Creek. It is a most desirable purchase on this 
account. 


About sixty acres of the land is cleared, and has 
been farmed for many years. It is now all in 
grass and admirably adapted for golf purposes 
It consists of old apple orchards, gently rolling 
meadow lands, upland pastures, with several good 
stiff hills. A half dozen golf enthusiasts, who 
went over the ground a month ago, stated that if 
properly laid out and kept in order, it would make 
as fine golf links as any in the United States. 

It is hardly likely with the great rush of work 
on hand at present, that the links can be made 
ready for this year, but work is to be begun as 
soon as possible. On the farm is an old barn, 
which could possibly be utilized as a shelter or 
club house. The view from the upper portions of 
the links is particularly fine. 

The tract immediately adjoins our present land 
and is a little over one half mile from the Inn. 
This purchase makes the total area of the land 
controlled by the Company over 1041 acres, 


BUCK HILL FALLS Co. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


OOMS TO RENT IN IGLOO NUNA COT- 
tage at Buck Hill. Delightfully situated: 
three minutes walk from Inn. Apply to Samuel 
S. Ash, Swarthmore, Pa., or Buck Hill Falls, Pa. 


forgan Bunting. Arthur Shrigley 
BUNTING and SHRIGLEY 
ARCHITECTS 


608 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


FRANK PETTIT 


Manufacturer of 


Iron Fencing and Fire Escapes 
and other Ornamental! Iron Work 
809 Master Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


The Book Store 


is prepared to furnish School 
Supplies at the lowest. possi- 
ble prices. 

Our representative 


will call with samples 
on short notice. 





FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION 
15th and Race Streets, Philadelphis 


WALTER H. JENKINS, 
Manager. 
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Logan Trust Company of Philadelphia 


OFFICERs. 


Rowland Comley, 
President. 


Hugh Mcllvain, 
Ist Vice-Prest. 


Richard S. Dewees, 
2d Vice-Prest. 


Walter H. Lippincott, 
3rd Vice-Prest. 
William Bradway, 


Trust Officer, 
Secretary and Treasurer. 


Swarthmore College 


SWARTHMORE, PENNA. 


JOSEPH SWAIN, L.L.D., President 


Under care of Friends, Send for catalogue, 


George School, 


NEAR NEWTOWN, BUCKS COUNTY, PA. 


Under the care of Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting of Friends. 


_ Course of study extended and thorough, prepar- 
ing students either for business or for College. 
For catalogue, apply to 


JOSEPH S. WALTON, Principal, 


George School, Penna. 


Friends’ School 


Green Street, above School House [sane, 
GERMANTOWN, PHILADELPHIA 


Under care Germantown Preparative Meeting 


Inspection invited at this time with view 
of entering pupils for 1907-08. 


Address ANNA LEWIS GARRETT, Principal. | 


Telephone, G’town 8947—A. 


Abington Friends’ School 
Jenkintown, Pa. 
A Boarding School for Boys and Girls. Primary 
and Intermediate work thorough and strong. Suc- 
cessful preparation for any College. Good English 


Course. Music. Visit this school and note the 
good work being done. 


LOUIS B. AMBLER, A. M., Principal, Jenkintown, Pa. | 


CYNTHIA G. BOSLER, Sec’y, Ogontz, Pa. 


BALTIMORE TRAINING SCHOOL 


FOR KINDERGARTNERS 


1205 N. Charlies St. EmmMA GRANT SAULSBURY, 

AMANDA DovuGLas SAULSBURY, Principals. 
Normal Course, two years. 

Course, one year. Summer address, Ridgely, Md. 


NO. 1431 CHESTNUT STREET 


We Call for Deposits 


Capital, $500,000. Surplus, $125,000 


JOSEPH T. BUNTING, of Hannis, Williams & 
Bunting, Solicitor. 





Charges low. Circulars. | 


Post Graduate | 


DiRecToRs, 
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David L. Lukens 
Richard S. Dewees 
Joseph E. Haines 
Charles M. Biddle 
Frank H. Wood 
Hugh Mcllvain 
Walter H. Lippincott 
Charles A. Longstreth 
Edmund Webster 
Charles Major 

E. Lawrence Fell 
Rowland Comly 
William Bradway 
George M. Bunting 


EDUCATIONAL INTERESTS 
Philadelphia Yearly Meeting 
R. BARCLAY SPICER, A. B., Swarthmore, 
Superintendent 

Those having charge of Friends’ Schools, wish- 
ing assistance in school matters, are invited to 
communicate with him. All Friends who are 
teaching, or qualified to teach are requested to 
register. Office hours, Seventh-days, 9 a. m. to 12, 
Room 11, Young Friends’ Building, 140 North 
Fifteenth Street, Philadelphia. 


Friends’ Academy 


LONG ISLAND, N. Y. 


A Boarding and Day School for Boys and Girls, 
under the care of Friends. One hundred feet 
above Long Island Sound. Remarkable health 
record. School advantages in home setting. Cer- 
tificate privilege at Cornell and Swarthmore. 
Board and tuition, $250. 


A. DAVIS JACKSON, B.S., Principal, 
Locust Valley, N. Y. 


Friends’ Central School 


Separate Departments for Boys and Girls 
FIFTEENTH and RACE STREETS 
PHILADELPHIA 


Under care of the Monthly Meetings of Phila. 
Furnishes a practical, guarded education 
and prepares for college. 


J. EUGENE BAKER, Principal 
Circulars on application 


J. T. JACKSON & CO., 
Real Estate Brokers, 


Chestnut and Thirteenth Sts. 
(Southeast Corner) 


Rents, Sales, Mortgages, etc., etc. 


A. L. DIAMENT & CO. 


IMPORTERS AND DEALERS IN 


English, French, German, Japanese and 
Exclusive American WALL PAPERS. 


Write for Samples 
1515 Walnut St., 


Phila., Pa. 


School and Hotel Booklets 
Now is a very good time to prepare the copy and arrange the 
changes in next year’s booklets. It seems early, but we know 
of many disappointments that could be avoided by beginning 


early. 
work. 


27 and 29 SOUTH SEVENTH STREET, PHILA. 


We have some handsome samples of both kinds of 


Both Phones. 
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GOOD WORDS.—XXIIL. 


Effective grasp of our faith cannot be attained by 
merely reading statements of it. We must each 
severally take part in the actual struggle for the 
truth if we are to learn the great duty of bearing 
witness to it. 


In the forthcoming quarterly on 


. HOLMES. 
‘‘The Bible as Literature.’’ Jesse H. HOLMES 


MY NEIGHBOR. 


Say not, I love the Lord, unless you find 
Within you, welling up by day and night, 
A love, strong, full, and deep, for all mankind— 
Unless you find it always a delight 
To show the weary one a resting place— 
To show the doubting one Faith’s shining way— 
To show the erring one the door of Grace— 
‘ To show the sorrowing ones where they may lay 
Their broken hearts,—the heaviness—the care— 
The grief, the agony too sharp to bear. 


When each man is the neighbor whom we love, 
According to the gracious measure of His word, 
Then may we lift our eyes to heaven above, 
And say with rapture sweet: I love the Lord. 


—JEAN BLEWETT. 
From ‘‘Heart Songs,’’ Toronto, 1897. 


THE INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS. 


[ Adapted from Bulletin No. II of the Fourth International 
Congress of Religious Liberals to be held in Boston, 
Mass., Ninth month 22 to 27, 1907.] 

The International Council of Unitarian and 
other Liberal Religious Thinkers and Workers was 
organized at Boston, U. S. A., Fifth month 25th, 
1900. It seeks to bring into closer union for ex- 
change of ideas, mutual service, and the promo- 
tion of their common aims, the historic liberal 
churches, the liberal elements in all churches, the 
séattered liberal congregations and isolated work- 
ers for religious freedom and progress in many 
lands. It cultivates large and fraternal relations 
with the great liberal movements in religion now 
going on under various names and auspices 
throughout the world. 

To promote these ends it holds a biennial Con- 
gress in some acknowledged seat of religious en- 
lightenment and freedom, the general arrange- 
ments for which are intrusted to the liberal bodies 
and communities which have extended the invita- 
tion. Such Congresses have been held in London, 
Amsterdam, and Geneva attended by from 500 to 
1,000 members, representing 15 nationalities and 
24 religious fellowships. The Executive Com- 
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mittee consists at present of the following per- 
sons :— 

Prof. G. Boros, Kolozsvar, Hungary; W. Cope- 
land Bowie, London, England; Prof. J. Estlin 
Carpenter, Oxford, England; Samuel A. Eliot, 
Boston, U. S. A.; Prof. B. D. Eerdmans, Leiden, 
Holland; P. H. Hugenholtz, Jr., Amsterdam, Hol- 
land; Prof. E. Montet, Geneva, Switzerland; 
Prof. H. Oort, Leiden, Holland; Prof. Otto Pfleid- 
erer, Berlin, Germany; Prof. Jean Reville, Paris, 
France; G. Schoenholzer, Zurich, Switzerland; 
Charles W. Wendte, Boston, U. S. A. For the 
years 1905-07, Charles W. Wendte is general sec- 
retary of the Council. His address is 25 Beacon 
Street, Boston, Mass., U. S. A. 


THE CONGRESS. 


To the Fourth International Congress of Relig- 
ious Liberals a cordial invitation is extended to all 
who are in sympathy with the general purposes of 
the Congress. No assent to any formal dogma or 
adhesion to any particular Church is required for 
membership. All who desire to increase religious 
enlightenment, freedom, and tolerance, and to 
make the world better, are cordially invited to 
participate. 

There would seem to be especial fitness in the 
assembling of the Congress in Boston, the city in 
which the International Council itself was born, 
seven years ago, a community prominently identi- 
fied with religious freedom and social reform, the 
home of Dr. William Ellery Channing, Ralph Wal- 
do Emerson, and Theodore Parker, Hosea Ballou, 
John Greenleaf Whittier, and Phillips Brooks. 

The spiritual descendants of these and other 
eminent representatives of liberal Christian faith 
are numerous and influential in the religious and 
public life of Boston. Harvard University, Tufts, 
and other colleges spread the light of science and 
the humanities among its citizens. Several liber- 
al fellowships—the Unitarians, Universalists, 
Friends, the Christian Connection, the Free Reli- 
gious Association, the Congress of Religion, New 
York State Conference of Religion, as well as in- 
dependent, broad-minded men in all the sects— 
unite in extending this invitation and in welcom- 
ing our guests. 

An interesting program is in preparation, in- 
cluding many speakers from foreign lands,— 
scholars, thinkers, and speakers of ability and 
reputation,—who will deliver addresses on themes 
of pre-eminent interest to liberal minds. 
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MEMBERSHIP. 


Those who come to the Congress in their private 
capacity will be most welcome. If they come as the 
delegates of a church or other religious fellowship, 
they will be still more so. In the latter case we 
ask them not to fail in bringing some official cre- 
dential of their appointment. If they cannot at- 
tend in person, they may yet greatly encour- 
age and aid our efforts to federate the religious 
liberals of this and other countries by enrolling 
themselves as members of the Boston Congress, 
and sending us a written expression of their per- 
sonal sympathy with its purposes, and, if possible, 
the good will also of the church or association they 
represent. Application for membership may be 
made at any time to the secretary, Charles W. 
Wendte, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass., U.S. A., 
enclosing the Congress fee of one dollar. Mem- 
bership entitles one to participation in the Con- 
gress and admission to all its meetings, including 
the reception to delegates. For the banquet and 
excursions special tickets must be obtained. To- 
wards delegates from foreign countries a large 
hospitality will be exercised. 


FOREIGN DELEGATES. 


It is mainfestly too early te know definitely the 
number and names of the delegates from foreign 
countries we shall have the privilege of entertain- 
ing at the Congress. A journey to America isa 
more formidable matter than a trip to Amsterdam 
or Geneva, and requires greater deliberation. But 
from information already received we may count 
on a delegation of at least 100 persons from Great 
Britain. Among the eminent British speakers 
whom we may hope to hear at the Boston meet- 
ings are John Hunter, pastor Trinity Congrega- 
tional Church, Glasgow; W. C. Bowie, secretary 
of the British and Foreign Unitarian Association; 
C. J. Street of Sheffield; W. G. Tarrant, V. D. 
Davis, editor of the Inquirer, London; A. Webster 
of Aberdeen. From Holland will come a strong 
delegation of modern scholars, including Profs. 
B. D. Eerdmans and H. J. Groenewegen of the 
University of Leiden, Prof. Meyboom of the Uni- 
versity of Groningen, F. C. Fleischer, P. H. Hug- 
enholtz, and other representatives of the Dutch Re- 
formed, Baptist, Remonstrant, and other churches. 
From Germany we are able to announce the com- 
ing of Prof. Otto Pfleiderer of the University of 
Berlin, Prof. Martin Rade of Marburg University, 
Max Fischer of Berlin, and others. Prof. R. Eucken 
of Jena will send an important paper. From Switz- 
erland will come Prof. E. Montet, dean of the The- 
ological Faculty of the University of Geneva and 
president of our International Council, together 
with E. Rochat, pastor in Geneva, G. Schoenholzer 
of Zurich, and L. Ragaz, minister at the Cathedral 
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of Basel. We hope also for the presence of L. 
Maystre, president of the Synod. From Florence, 
Italy, will come the pastor of the French-Italian 
Evangelical Church, Tony Andre. France sends 
us Prof. Bonet-Maury of the University of Paris, 
Prof. Jean Reville of the College of France and 
editor of the Review of Religious History, Abbe A. 
Houtin, and we hope also Prof. Paul Sabatier and 
Charles Wagner of Paris, author and preacher, 
whose addresses were an important feature of our 
third congress in Geneva. From Hungary we ex- 
pect to welcome Prof. Dr. G. Boros, head of the 
Unitarian College at Kolozsvar, Transylvania, and 
N. Jozan of Budapest. From Austria we are to 
receive a message through Prof. T. G. Masaryk of 
the University of Prague. Sweden sends us Prof. 
F. O. Lindberg of Gotheborg; Denmark, Theo. 
Berg of Copenhagen, editor of Lys over Landet. 
From other European countries and from Aus- 
tralia, India, Japan, we hope to welcome repre- 
sentatives of liberal religious faith. To all dele- 
gates from foreign countries who give previous 
notice, the hospitality of the Boston Committee 
during the days of the Congress is freely ex- 
tended. 

Among the honorary vice-presidents of the Bos- 
ton International Congress the following leaders in 
the religious, educational, industrial, and civic life 
of the United States have accepted the invitation 
of the committee: Lyman Abbott editor of the 
Outlook, Felix Adler, of the Ethical Culture Society, 
Mrs. Louis Agassiz, Edwin A. Alderman, presi- 
dent of the University of Virginia, George Batch- 
elor, editor of the Christian Register, Amory H. 
Bradford, author of ‘‘The Inward Light,’’ Samuel 
Bowles, editor of the Springfield Republican, Rob- 
ert Collyer, Prof. Samuel C. Derby, of the Ohio 
State University, Charles W. Eliot, president of 
Harvard University, W. H. P. Faunce, president 
of Brown University, Henry B. Frissell, principal 
of Hampton Institute, Horace Howard Furness, 
James A. Garfield, U. S. Secretary of the Interior, 
Richard Watson Gilder, editor of the Century 
Magazine, Daniel C. Gilman, Curtis Guild, Jr., 
Governor of Massachusetts, Edward Everett Hale, 
Chaplain of the United States Senate, G. Stanley 
Hall, president of Clark University, George Har- 
ris, president of Amherst College, Thomas Went- 
worth Higginson, Dr. Emil G. Hirsch, Rabbi of 
Temple Sinai, Chicago, Julia Ward Howe, Charles 
E. Hughes, Governor of New York, William De- 
Witt Hyde, president of Bowdoin College, Jenkin 
Lloyd Jones, David Starr Jordan, president of 
Leland Stanford Jr. University, William W. Jus- 
tice, Philadelphia, Henry C. Lea, Philadelphia, 
John D. Long, former Governor of Massachusetts 
and ex-Secretary of the Navy, St. Clair McK el- 
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way, editor of the Brooklyn Eagle, Thomas J. 
Morris, United States Circuit Judge, Baltimore, 
Frank S. Roby, judge of the Appellate Court of 
Indiana, Nathaniel Schmidt, professor of Semitic 
Languages, Cornell University, Jacob G. Schur- 
man, president of Cornell University, Albert K. 
Smiley, Lake Mohonk, Goldwin Smith, Toronto, 
Edmund Clarence Stedman, Oscar S. Strauss, 
United States Secretary of Commerce and Labor, 
Josiah Strong, president of the American Institute 
of Social Service, Joseph Swain, president of 
Swarthmore College, William H. Taft, United 
States Secretary of War, Charles F. Thwing, pres- 
ident of Western Reserve University, Benjamin 
F. Trueblood, secretary of the American Peace 
Society, Henry W. Wilbur, general secretary 
Friends’ General Conference, Carroll D. Wright, 
president of Clark College. 


GENESEE YEARLY MEETING. 
(Concluded. ) 

Following is the minute of exercises, embody- 
ing in summary some of the thoughts expressed in 
the various meetings during the week. It was 
prepared by Mabel H. Zavitz, Ethel Shotwell, 
Ella Zavitz, Samuel P. Brown, and Alice Kester, 
and was adopted at the last session of the Yearly 
Meeting to be printed in the proceedings: 


Our Yearly Meeting opened its first session for worship 
First-day morning at 1 o’clock. The weather was beauti- 
fully pleasant with all nature about us aglow with 
vigor and promise. Amid these surroundings, out of the 
first silence into which we gathered, came words of thanks- 
giving and praise to our Father—loving and gracious 
as he always is—for the great preservation and exten- 
sion of mercies shown unto us. In the afternoon we 
were invited to-a closer examination of our practices 
in life and the question asked ‘‘Why am I doing this 
thing ?’’ 

On Second-day morning in the reading of the epistles 
we were reminded that not alone in numbers lies our 
strength but in activity, yet mere doing is not light shin- 
ing. We must be mindful of our possibilities, press for- 
ward, working out our own advancement. 

It was also pointed out that no great qualifications are 
needed to begin with in the ministry; but the use and 
development of the expression of the best thoughts given 
us and simple obedience to truth are some of the funda- 
mental requisites. 

In considering the state of our Society, we feel that 
there is no reason for discouragement, but that there seems 
to be a condition of wholesome progress; and a great con- 
cern was felt and expressed that in answering the queries 
we should be explicit in regard to any special work. 

The Philanthropic session was particularly helpful, bring- 
ing to our attention the different lines of activity we are 
engaged in. By individual effort very much has been done 
in the temperance work. Mention was made of the injury 
resulting from not complying with the laws in regard to 
the demoralizing class of picture post cards. Interest was 
manifested in regard to the purity of the press and influ- 
ence has been exerted to induce editors to desist from pub- 
lishing the details of crime. Deep concern was expressed 


that we work against the military spirit entering our 
schools. 

In the First-day school sessions, reports show that though 
in many places there are no schools where there used to be, 
members stil] in the vicinity take agood deal of interest 
in the work among other societies. 

A considerable discussion took place upon the topic of 
Lesson Leaves in which the idea was strongly brought out 
that whatever line of lessons may be used we need the more 
to learn how to teach what we believe; but it would seem 
better if we can choose the subjects in a systematic man- 
ner and study the Bible in this way. 

An admirable feature was the program of readings and 
recitations furnished by the primary classes of the schoo 

Two papers were also given and altogether many good 
and encouraging thoughts were brought out. 

In the last session for worship we were invited to a 
closer watchfulness that we may develop more perfectly 
the purity of our highest manhood, our inner life, the 
mortal part drawn out from the words, ‘‘If I be lifted up 
I will draw all men unto me,’’ and ‘‘No greater love hath 
any man than this, that he lay down his life for another.’’ 

The meeting closed with the recital of the very appro- 
priate poem by Jean Blewett, entitled, ‘‘The Grandest 
Thing.’’ 

What is the grandest thing of all? 
The work that awaits each day, 
The work that calls us on every hand 
Is the work that for us is truly grand, 
And the love of work is our pay. 
What is the highest life of all? 
’Tis living day by day 
True to ourselves and true to the right; 
Standing for truth from dawn till night; 
And the love of truth is our pay. 


What is the grandest thing of all? 
Is it winning heaven some day? 
No, and a thousand times say no; 
’Tis making this old world thrill and glow 
With the light of love, till each shall know 
Something of heaven here below, 
And God’s ‘‘ Well done,’’ for our pay. 


CONFERENCES. 


The Yearly Meeting sessions were held only in 
the morning, and the afternoons were all free for 
conferences and special meetings. No meetings 
were held in the evening, except a parlor meeting 
at the home of a Friend. 


FIRST-DAY SCHOOL MEETINGS. 


On Second-day afternoon the annual meeting of 
the First-day School Assocation was held. Web- 
ster Zavitz and Ella Zavitz were the clerks. There 
was a report from the Lobo First-day School (held 
in the meeting-house in which we were meeting.) 
It is held eight months of the year, including the 
summer months, with sixty-five members and an 
average attendance of forty. There are three 
younger classes using the lessons published in 
Scattered Seeds; and three older classes using 
Friends’ Bible History lessons. At the end of 
each quarter the school holds a philanthropic ses- 
sion. Howard Zavitz is superintendent. 


The only other First-day school within the limits 
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of the Yearly Meeting is that of Pelham, about 
fourteen miles from Niagara. Edgar Willson 
gave an oral report. Elliston E. Willson is the sup- 
erintendent. This school takes an active part in 
the activities of the township and county Sunday 
school organization, as does Lobo. There are two 
classes, an adult class and an infant class. Cook’s 
International Lesson Leaves are used. There are 
four teachers, each class having a teacher and a 
substitute teacher keeping in touch with the work 
and ready at any time to take the class. 

Bloomfield reported having no First-day school 
at this time. It was said that none of the other 
meetings have schools. An adult school on the line 
of the English schools of this kind has been started 
under the care of the Friends’ Association in To- 
ronto, but no report of it was given. 

Epistles from Baltimore and from Indiana Asso- 
ciations were read. As a committee to prepare an 
answer were appointed: Ethel Bycroft, Sara Marsh, 
Edith Zavitz, Florence Hamacher, Genevieve Za- 
vitz, Ella Zavitz, and Charles Wilson. 

The subject of Friends’ lesson leaves coming up, 
it appeared that both the First-day schools of this 
Yearly Meeting are opposed to the Friends’ lesson 
leaves and in favor of Friendly lessons on the 
‘*‘International’’ topics. They feel that Friends are 
making a mistake in devoting themselves to the 
modern lines of Bible study, to the study of Friends’ 
history and organization and principles, and to so- 
cial and philanthropic lessons, instead of sending 
out lessons on the ‘‘International’’ topics as the 
popular churches are doing. The Pelham Friends 
are using the Cook lessons, the same as are used 
widely among the evangelical churches. The 
Lobo First-day school uses the Friends’ Graded 
Course, but under protest. Edgar Zavitz set forth 
clearly and with convincing argument the reason 
for favoring the publication and use of Friendly 
lessons on the ‘‘International’’ topics. A visiting 
Friend explained the origin and aims of the Graded 
Course, and the modern method of Bible study as 
made available in it as over against the old method 
of studying minutely isolated scraps from the Bi- 
ble as is done by those who select the ‘‘Interna- 
tional’’ topics. He set forth also the disadvan- 
tage of trying to teach Friendly lessons on pas- 
sages selected by those who believe in an outward 
and literal interpretation of the Bible. The whole 
subject of Friendly lesson leaves was gone into 
with some thoroughness. Webster Zavitz testi- 
fied to the value of the historical lessons on the 
Bible as issued by the General Conference. He 
had gotten light from them that he had never 
had from the lessons on the ‘‘International’’ texts. 
The latter might be better in keeping in touch 
with the neighboring Sunday schools, but he had 
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found the lessons that took up the study of the Bi- 
ble in the modern way the more helpful. 

A minute was made of the presence of visiting 
Friends, including Rachel Webster of Christiana, 
Pa., daughter of the late Jesse Webster. 

On Fourth-day afternoon there wasa second 
session of the First-day School Association. There 
were recitations by Esther Bycroft, Helen Zavitz, 
George Mabley, Norman Hamacher, Lorena Za- 
vitz, and Florence Hamacher. Papers were read 
by Ethel Shotwell, on ‘‘The First-day School Teach- 
er outside the Class;’’ and by Charlotte Talcott, on 
‘*The Inner Light.’’ A class of the Lobo First-day 
School with their teacher, Sara Marsh, gave a reci- 
tation of the Beatitudes. An epistle was adopted 
to be sent to the First-day school associations of 
the other Yearly Meetings. The exercises by the 
younger members of the school were done unus- 
ually well and much appreciation was expressed 
by the visiting Friends. When the younger child- 
ren had done their part and at the suggestion of 
some one had gone out into the yard to occupy 
themselves as might seem best, the older ones re- 
mained to discuss matters pertaining to the better- 
ment of the First-day schools. A very interesting 
and helpful discussion arose on the subject intro- 
duced in her paper on ‘‘The Inner Light’’ by 
Charlotte Talcott. Edgar Zavitz made very clear 
the underlying principles of the Friendly view of 
inner light. Samuel Zavitz spoke of the spiritual 
significance of the possession by men of this in- 
shining into the individual life. Charlotte Tal- 
cott, Isaac Wilson, Mary Travilla and others also 
took part in the discussion. 


THE PHILANTHROPIC ACTIVITIES. 


On Third-day afternoon the Philanthropic Com- 
mittee held a meeting to which all in attendance 
at the Yearly Meeting were invited. Isaac Wil- 
son, chairman of the committee presided. Mabel 
H. Zavitz was the secretary for the day. Reports 
of the departments of work were called for and 
were given orally. Maria Haight gave some ac- 
count of the significant move at Sparta to estab- 
lish a temperance guest-house for the village. The 
place formerly used as a licensed hotel and for 
years associated with drinking had been purchased 
and was being maintained as a first class public 
house. This constructive movement had enabled 
them to keep out of their town any attempts to in- 
troduce the illegitimate sale of liquor, and had sup- 
plied in a much better way than formerly the need 
of a public place of entertainment. A cook-book 
which had been published by the women of the 
neighborhood containing recipes tried in their own 
kitchens had had a large sale and had brought in 
a good deal of money for the enterprise. It had 
reached its third edition, and a fourth edition is to 
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be issued in enlarged and improved form. Samuel 
Zavitz was asked to give an account of the recent 
contest for local option in Lobo township by an as- 
sociation of temperance citizens of which he was 
the president. They had obtained a good working 
majority at the election, and their proposition was 
defeated only because a three-fifths majority of 
the votes cast is now necessary to carry local op- 
tion in the province. It is believed that the gov- 
ernment will soon have to do away with this un- 
fair law requiring more than a majority to get lo- 
cal option. Speaking of the work in the Sparta 
neighborhood, he said that it had done a good 
work in bringing together all the temperance peo- 
ple of the different churches. It had brought 
about a strong move for temperance in the neigh- 
boring townships, and now the whole region about 
there had local option. Isaac Wilson told of the 
situation in the more eastern parts of the prov- 
ince. Others that spoke on this subject were 
Michael Muma and Samuel Brown. 

For the department for work against the to- 
bacco habit, Isaac Wilson made a report. He 
spoke of the use of tobacco as a stepping stone to 
drink; it was, he said hardly second to this evil; 
it was rather a twin sister. He believed it wasa 
growing evil; perhaps in some sections the use of 
it was growing even among members of our So- 
ciety. He gave some important statistics as to 
this growth, told of the degeneracy that it leads 
to, and made an earnest appeal against its use. 

Charlotte C. Talcott introduced the subject of 
Purity and demoralizing publications, she being 
superintendent of that department. She said there 
had been no marked activity in this work during 
the year. A letter had been written to the  To- 
ronto Globe commending that paper’s treatment of 
a certain conspicuous murder trial, and this letter 
had been published as coming from Friends. Other 
letters of similar import had been written to and 
published in local papers. Mary Travilla spoke of 
the difference of attitude now and formerly among 
Friends in regard to this subject; and of the op- 
portunity of teachers in regard to it. She also gave 
some account of literature that might be had on 
the subject. 

Samuel Zavitz introduced the subject of Peace. 
He spoke of the growing military spirit and its 
furtherance throughout the country, and among 
the public schools. He said that situated as they 
are in Canada they do not need soldiers or military 
display. This thought we ought to be doing all we 
can to spread abroad. The efforts of the Daugh- 
ters of the Empire in encouraging the growth of 
the spirit of patriotism was mentioned and that 
there was a tendency to lay great stress on mili- 
tarism in this connection. Samuel Zavitz and two 
or more Friends whom he might select were depu- 


tized to call on the officers of this organization in 
the town of London (ten miles from Coldstream), 
to present to them the Friendly thought on this 


matter. Alzina Zavitz laid stress on the import- 
ant work for us to do toward the education of pub- 
lic opinion up to other than military forms of loy- 
alty to country. George H. Phillips suggested that 
the celebration of peace day be taken up in earnest. 

The department of work for the colored people 
of the South, reported that work in this line was 
confined to Friends in western New York who had 
sent two barrels and $28 to the Schofield School and 
one barrel and $22 to the Laing School. 

It was suggested that hereafter arrangements be 
made for two sessions of the Philanthropic Com- 
mittee Conference instead of one. 


R. BARCLAY SPICER. 


DUTY OF FRIENDS IN REGARD TO 
SOCIAL PROBLEMS. IV. 


[From Friends’ Quarterly Examiner for Fourth month 1907. ] 


The answer to the above question might be 
divided into three divisions. In the first place the 
Society must be brought more fully to recognize 
that there is a ‘‘Social Problem,’’ both requiring 
solution, and pressing for immediate attention. 
The personal duty for service in social and muni- 
cipal work might be oftener spoken to in meetings 
for worship whilst in Monthly, Quarterly, or 
Yearly Meetings the committee on Social Service 
should have its recognized place just as the 
‘*Peace,’’ ‘‘Anti-opium’’ or other similar com- 
mittees have theirs. It is probably true that at 
the present time in no Church do a larger percent- 
age of members take an active interest in these 
questions, but still it will be recognized that much 
remains to be done to arouse many Friends, not 
only to the personal aspect of this question, but to 
the importance of alleviating much of the poverty 
and wretchedness to be found amongst our poorer 
fellow-citizens, if it is desired that Christianity 
should retain any hold upon the democracies of 
our great cities. 

The extreme perplexities of the problem as pre- 
sented and the ease with which well-meant zeal 
may do more harm than good will at once suggest 
the second point to be ‘‘the need for study.’”’ The 
number of books at present being published on 
various aspects of these social questions, the lec- 
tures at Summer Schools and elsewhere are all 
helps in the right direction, if only advantage is 
tuken of them; but the danger of book learning 
without practical experience is one that must be 
guarded against. One so often meets those in life 


who desire that everything should be worked on 
beautiful theories, which seem sound when pro- 
pounded in the calm of a comfortable study, but 
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sadly fail when applied to the complex problems 
of human life. It is, therefore, important that 
theoretical study should go hand in hand with 
practical experience. It is needless here to sug- 
gest how this may be obtained, but nothing can 
better bridge the gulf that is already too wide be- 
tween rich and poor than the formation of person- 
al friendships between those belonging by birth 
and upbringing to different classes of the popula- 
tion; it widens the outlook in life’ of both and 
tends to arouse a keener sympathy and a better 
understanding of these problems, especially in 
those whose lives may from a financial standpoint 
have been cast in easier paths. 

But these first two answers have dealt more 
with the personal aspects of the matter; if these 
are recognized to any large extent, as they are 
increasingly being, it will become all the more 
imperative for the Society asa body to do its 
share, and to take up its burden and _responsibili- 
ty. The lines upon which it would seem that it 
might move would be somewhat as follows :— 

Firstly, the Yearly Meeting should have a com- 
mittee, to which it would look for the organiza- 
tion of its social work, and to which it could refer 
special subjects connected with social questions. 
Whether the committee occupied some such posi- 
tion as the Friends’ Foreign Mission Association 
or was directly appointed by the Yearly Meeting 
is not of great moment, so long as it received 
recognition from the Yearly Meeting. The Quar- 
terly Meetings might also be encouraged to ap- 
point such committees as is already done by some 
of them. Secondly, the social work carried on in 
connection with Meeting Houses and Adult schools 
will require secretaries—men and women who will 
have to be set free to devote all their time to or- 
ganization and management. The very rapid 
growth of Adult Schools in certain parts of the 
country, and of the social clubs so often connected 
with them, will shortly force this question for- 
ward, as a social club, unless well managed, can 
so easily drift into an unsatisfactory condition. It 
will be essential to be ready to supply men to help 
on these lines, as well as to assist in the other re- 
ligious and social branches of work; already young 
Friends are beginning to hear the call to devote 
their lives to this service—a call which is as real 
as that which leads men and women to India or 
China. 

Thirdly, far more might be done in helping 
Friends’ work in the great cities, by the starting 
of ‘‘Settlements’’ and ‘‘Sisterhoods.’’ The con- 
tinuous drift of Friends from the centre to the 
suburbs is making it increasingly hard to carry on 
the work already in existence. On the other 
hand, these districts are often the most difficult 
and therefore most needing plenty of workers; 





the Society still has a great and special message 
for the toilers of these cities; few Churches, if 
any, would be better received, its past history 
with its record of service for the downtrodden and 
the oppressed making it especially welcome; if it 
only dared to launch out on some such lines it 
might do a great work. Lastly, as has been 
pointed out recently, the responsibility for the 
municipal government of this country is one that 
should be increasingly brought before Friends. It 
is a great advantage when from suggesting reme- 
dies a person passes into a position where he has 
to administer an Act or carry out a new measure 
of reform; the difference will be found to be very 
marked. There is no reason why this service 
should alone be left to those whose business or 
financial position allows them to undertake it; 
some of those devoting their lives as secretaries to 
Adult Schools and clubs might well spend part of 
their time in this work, and their help would no 
doubt be as beneficial as the labours of the secre- 
taries to the large trade unions have in the past 
been found to be on the London County Council. 
Such are some of the lines upon which the Society 
might possibly proceed. Christianity to-day is 
standing at the bar—increasingly being judged by 
the practical results of its teaching as manifested 
in this world—it will depend upon the attitude of 
the Churches, and amongst them of the Society of 
Friends, as to whether it is to be rejected by the 
democracy of England as it has, to some extent 
already been rejected on the Continent of Europe, 
and whether men are to turn from it for social re- 
form to a Socialism that, dwelling only on the 
present, has lost the matchless inspiration of the 
belief in a life hereafter, and the even greater 
knowledge of a Divine Companion here. 

GEORGE M. GILLETT. 


CHRISTIAN GREETINGS. 


[From the address of J. J. Sommerbell of the Christian 
Connection, at the recent annual meeting of the Unitar- 
ians, in Boston. ] 


I come to you to-day bringing the fraternal 
greetings of a people who believe that the Roman 
Catholic author of ‘‘Jerusalem, my Happy Home,’’ 
and the Unitarian author of ‘‘Nearer, my God, to 
Thee,’’ will hereafter reside in abodes in the 
same ‘‘Father’s house,’’ possibly very near to us 
and on the same street, and that it is advisable 
for us to get accustomed to each other’s society 
while here below. 

I bring you to-day the greetings, the fraternal 
greetings, of a brotherhood, many of whose min- 
isters have read with plastic minds the words of 
your Channing, Bellows, Dewey, Norton, and 
others; and we desire to fraternize and federate 
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with such men, and with such men as Thomas a 
Kempis, William Penn, and George Fox. 

I bring you to-day the fraternal greetings of a 
loving brotherhood who wish for themselves only 
to be called what your own giant, Martineau, 
called himself; that is, simply Christian. 


“INTERNATIONAL”? TEXT STUDY. 
1907. Lesson No. 28. Seventh month 21st. 
THE TEN COMMANDMENTS—DUTIES TOWARD MEN. 


GOLDEN TEXT.—Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself.— 
Lev. 19:18. 


THE SCRIPTURE of the Lesson is Exodus 20: 12-17. 


Just as the first four commandments are all in- 
cluded in the one general command to love God, 
so the remaining six are summed up in our golden 
text, if we use the word neighbor in its broadest 
possible sense, to include all whose lives come in 
touch with our own, either directly or indirectly. 

The human beings who stand in the closest pos- 
sible relation to us and to whom we owe the most 
are our parents. During our long years of denend- 
ence they care for us and make sacrifices for us, 
and it is therefore right that we should honor 
them, and care for them when they are no longer 
able to care for themselves. There is a reason for 
the promise which is attached to this command- 
ment. The children who honor and obey their 
parents will try to do right after they have grown 
to manhood and womanhood, and living in obedi- 
ence to the laws that God writes upon the heart 
helps to prolong the life. 

It is worthy of note that ‘‘this law turns sharply 
against the practice of ancient and pa2an peoples, 
where the father is lord of the manchild, and the 
mother is his slave and drudge.’’ The father and 
the mother are here placed on an equality and the 
command is to honor them both. From this asa 
beginning the Jews, and afterwards the Chris- 
tians, gave more and more honor to women, until 
in the Society of Friends men and women have 
equal rights in all that pertains to the work of the 
meeting. 

‘*Thou shalt not kill’’ is the basis of the testi- 
mony of Friends against war and capital punish- 
ment. If it is wrong for one man to kill another 
who has wronged him, the Friend insists that it 
is equally wrong for the citizens of a nation to 
band themselves together to kill the citizens of 
another nation because of some real or imaginary 
wrong. To what extent a man is justified in 
warding off the attack of another who assaults 
him, or those who are dear to him, will have tobe 
left largely to the conscience of the man himself. 
And many who do not believe in war feel that the 
people of a nation are justified in driving out 
people of another nation, who invade their terri- 
tory and destroy life and proprety. But what 
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Friends ask is that if one nation has a grievance 
against another nation, each shall be willing to 
let some other nation that is not interested in the 
matter decide how this grievance shall be settled, 
instead of going to war about it. The outcome of 
the present Conference at The Hague will proba- 
bly make it easier for nations to obey the sixth 
commandment. 

While there may be some plausible arguments 
in favor of war, there is absolutely no excuse for 
capital punishment. The history of punishment 
shows clearly that putting men to death for any 
particular crime does not lessen that crime. In 
the states where they have done away with capi- 
tal punishment there has been no increase of mur- 
der and homicide. No matter how great a crime 
aman may have committed, putting him to death 
does not undo the crime or its consequences. In 
very many cases men have been found guilty and 
put to death without positive evidence, and after- 
wards it has been proven that they were innocent. 
Every criminal ought to be put in a safe place and 
kept there until his character has undergone such 
a change that it is safe to give him his liberty. 
If he is in the right kind ofa prison, under the 
right kind of influence, and that time never 
comes, then for the welfare of society he should 
remain a prisoner for life. 

The command, ‘‘Thou shalt not steal,’’ has a very 
broad application to-day, for there are so many 
forms of stealing. Business may be carried on ac- 
cording to law, and yet in sucha way as to de- 
fraud hundreds or thousands. Many who would 
not think of robbing a friend or even a stranger 
will take money from the government. The 
commandments are so closely related that break- 
ing one leads to the breaking of others. The first 
step toward stealing is often covetousness. A 
person covets something that another has, or that 
many others have, and when he finds that he can 
not get it honestly he will make efforts to get it 
dishonestly. Frequently he will tell what is not 
true, bear false witness against others, in order 
to get what he wants. 

The man who loves his neighbor will be saved 
from all this. He may and should desire the 
comforts of life, and even the luxuries, but he 
will not want these at the expense of some one 
else. He will not want his neighbor to work long 
hours for small pay in order that he may live at 
ease. He will think of his neighbor along with 
himself, and they will work together for the com- 
mon good of all. 

TOPICS FOR ADULT CLASSES.—Arbitration. Dis- 
armament. Capital Punishment. 

QUESTIONS FOR INTERMEDIATE CLASSES.—Re- 
peat the last six commandments. Give _ illustrations of 
what is meant by bearing false witness. In what ways 
may children honor their parents? 
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PHILADELPHIA, SEVENTH MONTH 6, 1907. 


THE NEXT CONFERENCE. 


The Central Committee of Friends’ General 
Conference met at the Park View Hotel, Asbury 
Park, N. J., on Seventh-day the 29th. 

Several sessions of the committee were held as 
well as meetings of the sections on Philanthropic 
Labor, First-day Schools, and Education, and the 
Committee for the Advance of Friends’ Principles. 

The place of holding the.general conference next 
year was taken up. The places considered were: 
Winona Lake, Ind., Asbury Park or Ocean Grove, 
N. J., Swarthmore, Cambridge, Mass., Chautau- 
qua, N. Y. After a full and free discussion the 
final decision was to meet at Winona Lake, Ind. 
It was felt that the next conference ought to be 
held in the middle West, and Winona Lake isa 
place admirably suited for holding such a _ confer- 
ence as ours, both as to auditoriums and the ac- 
commodation of all who attend. 

The following committees were appointed to ar- 
range for the conference: 

On Local Arrangements: Albert Wood, Reuben 
Roberts, Aaron B. Chandler, Harry A. Hawkins, 
Mary H. Whitson, Sarah T. Miller, Edgar M. Za- 
vitz, Horace B. Clark, Clarence Mills, Laura A. 
Boram. 

On Program: O. Edward Janney, William W. 
Birdsall, Anna M. Jackson, Anna B. Sheppard, 
Edward C. Wilson, Laura A. Boram, Benjamin 
Rogers, R. Barclay Spicer, Luella M. Burdsall, 
Isaiah Lightner, Anna B. Walker, Edgar Masten, 
Eleanor Robinson, Edith M. Winder, William G. 
Brown. ’ 

On Publication: J. Eugene Baker, Henry W. 
Wilbur, Elizabeth Lloyd. 

On Transportation: John William Hutchinson, 
Joseph J. Janney, James H. Atkinson. 

Social Committee: Margaret Breckinridge, Dora 
C. Gallagher, Zephaniah Underwood, Benjamin 
Rogers, Frances Robinson, Elizabeth Darlington, 
Walter Swain, Allen Boram, Anna Morris Jackson, 
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William C. Coles, Rebecca T. Miller, Charlotte C. 
Talcott, Helen Lease, Martha Wilson. This com- 
mittee has power to add to its membership. 

The three sections and the Advancement Com- 
mittee made reports of their work during the past 
year. These reports will be published in full in 
the Intelligencer next week. 

The Central Committee adjourned to meet at 
Fishertown, Pa., Eighth month 3lst—Ninth month 
2nd, 1907. As a commtitee to co-operate with 
Friends of Fishertown in arranging the program 
for conferences to be held in connection with the 
Fishertown meetings of the committee were ap- 
pointed: Margaretta Blackburn, Henry W. Wil- 
bur, Joel Borton, O. Edward Janney, and R. Bar- 
clay Spicer. 


The Indian Rights Association was organized in 
1882, in Philadelphia, as a result ofa visit of 
Henry S. Pancoast and Herbert Welsh to the Sioux 
Indians. It has a representative stationed in 
Washington, S. M. Brosius, who is ever ready to 
co-operate with the Indian Office, or to bring to 
the Commissioner’s attention matters requiring 
adjustment. 

The chief work of the association has been to 
aid various tribes of Indians in redressing their 
past wrongs and maintaining their legal rights. 

In 1906 the Osage Indians were helped to make 
but one county of their tract in the new state of 
Oklahoma so that their valuable oil, gas and min- 
eral deposits might be better controlled. A pro- 
test was made against the transfer of the reindeer 
industry in Alaska from the Bureau of Education 
to the governor of the territory. The herd has in- 
creased in thirteen years from 1,280 to 13,000 and 
is of great value to the natives because it fur- 
nishes transportation, food, and clothing. In sev- 
eral instances where surplus land has been sold 
the association has assisted the Indians to obtain 
a fair value for it. 

The association depends upon voluntary contrib- 
utions. Annual dues are two dollars. Additional 
information will be gladly furnished by Herbert 
Welsh, secretary, 709 Provident Building, Philadel- 
phia. 


And lo, the lamb of God that takes away the sin 
of the world! that is, behold him, whom God. 
hath given to enlighten people, and for salvation 
to as many as receive him, and his light and grace 
in their hearts, and take up their daily cross and 
follow him. 


From ‘‘No Cross, No Crown.‘ —William Penn. 


The path of duty is still the predestined path 
We belong to peace; we belong to love; we belong 
to all that is covered by the sacred name of Good. 

—W. M., Salter. 
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FISHING CREEK HALF YEAR’S MEETING. 


The three days of consecutive sessions on the 
19th, 20th, and 21st of Sixth month, embracing 
the Half Year’s Meeting, were occasions of inter- 
est and instruction. The Millville Monthly Meet- 
ing on Fourth-day was attended by a goodly com- 
pany of Friends. We had with us John and Han- 
nah Ann Heritage from Woodbury Monthly Meet- 
ing, N. J. William U. John appeared in the min- 
istry followed by Hannah Ann Heritage whose 
gentle, touching ministrations, whose words of 
cheer and encouragement, doubtless meta re- 
sponse in every receptive mind. On Fifth-day, at 
the session of Fishing Creek Half Year’s Meeting, 
she also engaged in ministerial labor. Isaac and 
Ruth Wilson came this day to assist in the work 
of the meeting. Isaac brought out several impor- 
tant truths, impressing the audience with their 
value. John J. Kester also spoke briefly. 

On Sixth-day at the Youth’s Meeting, Isaac in 
his service was led to view his subject froma 
practical standpoint beginning with the passage 
of Scripture, ‘‘He that is slow to anger is better 
than the mighty, and he that ruleth his spirit 
than he that taketh a city.’”” He showed very 
clearly that, in our individual experience, the 
great work is to acquire self-control, and by ac- 
complishing this, we are brought into harmonious 
relations with the Divine. Anger, if held in 
check, becomesa useful servant, appearing as 
firmness, a necessary element in stability of char- 
acter. Discoursing in this manner, he continued 
with explanations and application, saying many 
things pertinent to our condition, profitable for us 
all to consider. Chamless Buzby, of New Jersey, 
also came to be with us. We felt very thankful 
for the presence of our visiting Friends, and we 
were strengthened together under the canopy of 
love and good will. 

Harriet W. Eck, a worthy member of our Soci- 
ety, long a patient sufferer under the affliction of 
disease, was called to the higher life, since the 
last semi-annual gathering. 

After recording the proceedings of the recent 
gathering, as heretofore, we are inclined to look 
about us, and frequently to cast a backward glance 
across the interval separating from a preceding 
Half Year’s Meeting, though conscious that the 
period is too short, and our knowledge of all that 
is taking place too imperfect, to measure with any 
degree of accuracy the advancement that has been 
made, we are sensible that valuable work has 
been done along many lines. Among religious de- 
nominations, we know that ground has been 
gained. Narrowing our view to the different 
bodies bearing the name of Friends, we have evi- 
dence of the fact that all are feeling ina greater 


or less degree, the impulse to move forward. 
Everything human grows old and worn with wear 
and tear, and changes are necessary tobe made; 
and so constitutions, rules of procedure, questions 
of discipline, affecting institutions and organiza- 
tions, secular or religious, are at times proper sub- 
jects for revision or amendment, but all move- 
ments in this direction are accelerated or- hin- 
dered, according as these bodies are influenced by 
individuals whose temperaments incline them 
either to hold to what is time honored, or through 
love of change to regard nothing but what is new. 
The extremes of two types are here presented, rep- 
resenting tendencies which affect all human ac- 
tion or thought. Either of these extremes operat- 
ing singly, without limitations, would be fatal to 
progress. The one going too fast would allow 
nothing to become established ona _ substantial 
basis. The other by being too slow, or ceasing to 
move at all, would result in universal stagnation. 
These tendencies, acting in a legitimate way, re- 
moved from either extreme, become salutary and 
most efficient agents in aiding progress, but they 
need to be kept in place by the regulating power 
and guidance of the Spirit of Truth, operating in 
the higher faculties of the soul. 

The subject of doing away with reading the 
queries, or retaining them unchanged, has been 
under consideration in different localities and we 
see that opinion in regard to either of these 
courses divides along these lines. Doubtless some 
modification, addition, or different distribution of 
them for reading might be of advantage but to do 
away with them without putting anything as good 
or better in their place would be beginning a work 
of destruction in our organization. In this con- 
nection the advice, keep to the middle of the road, 
has force and significance. G. J. 

Elysburg, Pa. 


Nothing brings you so near to Divine belief as 
the extremity of distress. For the goodness of 
God hath no other name or nature but helper of all 
that wants to be helped; and nothing can possibly 
hinder your finding this goodness of God, and 
every other gift and grace that you stand in need 
of; nothing can hinder or delay it but your turning 
from the only fountain of life and living water to 
some cracked cistern of your own making,-—to this 
or that method, opinion, division or sub-division 
amongstChristians, carnally expecting some mighty 
things either from Samaria or Jerusalem, Paul or 
Apollos, which are only and solely to be had by wor- 
shipping the Father in spirit and in truth, which 
is then only donewhen your whole heart and soul and 
spirit trusts wholely and solely to the operation of 
that God within you in whom we live and move 
and have our being. —William Law, 
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SUMMER SCHOOL AT BRYN MAWR. 


The Friends’ Summer School of Religious His- 
tory held at Bryn Mawr College, Pa., from the 14th 
to the 22nd of this month, was one of unusual in- 
terest and value. Friends of all ages, from nearly 
all branches of the Society, and from widely sepa- 
rated parts of the country, even from England, 
took possession of Pembroke Hall and the beautiful 
grounds, listened to the lectures, and chatted un- 
der the trees as if they were undergraduates just 
entered from their preparatory schools. William 
Littleboy and wife of England set the excellent ex- 
ample of never sitting at the same table two suc- 
cessive meals so that sociability and acquaintance- 
ship might be more widely extended. Thus Friends 
of New England, North Carolina, Philadelphia, 
Ohio, Indiana, and Kansas Yearly Meetings min- 
gled in a fellowship that was profitable to all and 
will long remain a precious memory. Members of 
our branch felt as much at home and a part of the 
school as if the exercises had been held in our own 
college at Swarthmore. 

The lectures were along the most modern lines 
of Biblical and religious thought and were marked 
by a broad culture and an intense earnestness that 
sent the truths straight home to the hearts of the 
listeners. Among the lecturers were: President 


Sharpless and Rufus Jones of Haverford, George 


A. Barton of Bryn Mawr, Joseph S. Walton of 
George School, Professors Bewer, Knox, and Mc- 
Giffert of Union Theological Seminary, Elbert Rus- 
sell of Earlham College, Augustus T. Murray of 
Leland Stanford, and Jane Addams of Hull House, 
Chicago. 

The Bible hour from nine to ten was a precious 
one tomany. So deep was the feeling aroused at 
times that, as one student expressed it, ‘“‘I re- 
frained from looking at another listener for fear I 
might surprise and abash some sacred emotion.’’ 
Prof. Murray presented the character and message 
of Paul, his teaching of justification by faith and 
the meaning of the sacrifice of the cross in a light 
quite acceptable to many of his hearers who had 
always felt that, as he said, the doctrine of salva- 
tion by an unreasoning faith in the sacrifice of an 
innocent one as a propitiation to an angry God was 
contrary to Scripture and to an intelligent concep- 
tion of an omniscient, omnipotent God. It is 
greatly to be regretted that all who heard these 
soul-stirring talks will not be able to carry the 
thoughts to others with the depth of meaning and 
the spiritual fervor with which they were present- 
ed. 

In speaking of the Synoptic Gospels, Elbert Rus- 
sell said that they laid stress upon just those 
things that the Apostles’ Creed omitted, that the 
latter affirmed things about which differing theo- 
logians had contended. He summed up the teach- 

’ 


ing of the Gospels under three heads: first, God is 
ever-present, absolute good and love, from whom 
only ignorance can bar his people; second, life is 
spirit in essence, social in expression, and sal- 
vation means to be brought into right relationship 
to God; third, Jesus was a revelation of the fullest 
possible exposition in human life of the divine 
character and purposes of God, an illustration of 
the saving love of God and the saved life of hu- 
manity. 

In speaking of Paul’s message, Professor Rus- 
sell emphasized the fact that Paul was a Jew, with 
sympathy for Jewish traditions and lines of 
thought and expression. The Jews believed liter- 
ally in the records of Genesis, implying the fall of 
man and his consequent guilt and death. The fu- © 
ture to them was a kingdom in which the Messiah 
should reign. Their great desire was that they 
might be justified before the Messiah and _ be per- 
mitted to enter into the kingdom. This justifica- 
tion was to be obtained by conformity to the law, 
their intricate code for conduct and ceremonials. 
After his conversion, Paul, while still holding to 
most of his traditional beliefs saw that justifica- 
tion, righteousness, must come through obedience 
to the law of the spirit, which obedience he _per- 
haps unfortunately called faith. Hence his ex- 
pression, ‘‘justification by faith.”’ 

The subject of Mysticism was made attractive 
by Rufus Jones and Professor Geer of the Hart- 
ford Theological Seminary. It was explained as 
that type of religion that puts emphasis on the 
personal, immediate experience of the nearness of 
God. It is the religion of the personal vision and 
may be found in all denominations, ages, and 
countries. Early Friends differed from other 
Mystics in that with them Mysticism was shown 
in the group, the body of the people, as well as in 
indviduals. The power of a silent body of people 
dwelling in the spirit has been demonstrated on 
rebellious souls in times past. Are our meetings 
now the living force they might be? Unless we 
have experienced at first-hand this nearness of 
God to our souls, a birthright or the enrollment of 
our names does not make us real Friends. 

No part of the week was more delightful and 
suggestive than the afternoon informal confer- 
ences in the cloister garden at five o’clock and 
at seven. The cloister garden is the green square 
around which the library is built and it is sur- 
rounded on three sides by a heavy stone-pillared 
porch, the entrance into which through one of the 
small doors from the library hall makes the visitor 
feel that he has suddenly been transported through 
time and space and is indeed in a medieval clois- 
ter. All that is needed is the glimpse of a frocked 
and cowled monk pacing meditatively with bowed 
head and clasped hands, down one of the silent cor- 
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ridors. Buta glance at the picturesque group of 
men and women sitting on very modern chairs, 
placed at pleasure on the sod or the brick pave- 
ment of the cloister, dispels the illusion, and when 
the play of the fountain in the centre has given 
place to the earnest discussion of vital, present- 
day problems, the beholder realizes that he is gaz- 
ing at a twentieth century picture in a medieval 
frame. These conferences covered such questions 
as, How can we turn our study of Quakerism into 
practical results? Is Quakerism a stationary or 
a developing form of religion? Would it be an ad- 
vantage to the Society for Friends to become more 
active politically? What should be our Quaker 
ideals? Can we produce an evangelism on Quaker 
lines? Who are the successors of the primitive 
Friends? How can the Ministry in Friends’ Meet- 
ings be made more efficient? Are the pastoral 
needs of our meetings met? What is the social 
mission of Friends? How shall we teach children 
the Bible? the stories of the older books? con- 
cerning God and prayer? the views of Friends? 

It was felt that a study of our past history, an 
understanding of the distinctive message of Quak- 
erism, an acquaintance with the thought and meth- 
ods of the early Friends should inspire us to seek 
for that nearness to God which they appear to have 
felt, to show in our lives as they did a devotion to 
duty as made manifest by the indwelling light, to 
strive vigorously to carry to others our message, 
in short, to know and to show that religion is a 
life not a creed. 

The successors of the primitive Friends were 
thought to be those who realize that the life of the 
spirit is the main thing, who give close heed to 
the in-speaking voice and plan their daily actions 
in accordance with its promptings, who feel the 
divine inner must guiding their lives, bidding 
them not only to wait in the silence for the voice 
of the spirit but also to go forth into the world to 
tell others of the value and power and sufficiency 
of the spiritual life and to urge them to lay aside 
the follies of life and the dead forms of religion, 
which only consume time, deceive the mind, and 
hamper the spirit. Such people are the successors 
of the primitive Friends, whether their name is on 
this roll of membership or on that, or on none 
at all. 

There was no dissent from the opinion that 
Friends should be active in affairs of government, 
that it would be to the advantage of the state, of 
the individuals thus active, and through them to 
the Society. 

In the Society of Friends, the ministry must 
come from the rank and file. We must not only 
respond to the call when compelled to do so, but 
we must listen for it and be ready to obey. No 
faithful servant goes before his master calls, but 
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he is alert to hear and to go. Too many enter 
our meetings without the remotest thought that 
they have any responsibility in the meeting. We 
need a higher level of spiritual life. We need to 
be full to overflowing, then the question of the 
ministry will solve itself. But we must think 
deeply as well as feel warmly, there must be a 
union of mind and heart; then shall we have mes- 
sages that fit our times and minister to the needs 
of the people. 

The general feeling was expressed that both 
members and the meeting lose greatly when the 
pastoral work is delegated to one person, also 
that above all else the liberty of the individual 
must be preserved in our religious meetings. Ex- 
planation was made of how in many Yearly Meet- 
ings the ministers, elders, and overseers form 
a pastorate committee, which meets frequently to 
consider the needs of the membership. Elbert 
Russell defended the pastoral system by the ex- 
planation that whereas in former times members 
were usually masters of their time and could at- 
tend to meeting business, now they are less free 
and it is necessary to employ some one to do what 
would otherwise be neglected. 

Friends were urged to teach the Bible to their 
children from the modern point of view that they 
may be saved the shock of re-adjustment later. 

The week has been one of rare pleasure and 
profit. It must remain to those who were privi- 
leged to be there not only a happy memory but also 
an inspiration for the future. 

Among the three hundred persons who register- 
ed for part or all of the time, a Friend counted 
forty-six of our branch. Among ‘these were 
Edward A. Pennock and wife, Joseph Walton and 
wife, Joel Borton, Henry W. Wilbur, George A. 
Walton and wife, Annie Cooper Lippincott and 
Helen Lippincott, Hannah Edna Sleeper, Mary W. 
Pyle, R. Barclay Spicer, Elizabeth Lloyd, Mary H. 
Whitson, Edith Longstreth and mother, Emily 
Smyth Cooper, Arthur M. Dewees, Mary A. 
Gilby, Helen Morley, Belle Vansant, Amelia R. 
and Cornelia S. Coale, Frank M. Bartram. 

Mary H. WHITSON. 


The production of sweated goods, from the hu- 
man point of view is not production at all, but 
waste. If the employer takes from the workers 
week by week more than his wages restore to 
them, he gradually reduces them to the state of 
industrial parasites. The wages of the sweated 


worker are either being supplemented by the 
wages of relatives and the gifts of charitable 
associations, or else her standard of living is so 
low that she is continually losing her vitality and 
tending to become a charge upon the community 
in a hospital or a poorhouse. 


—Jane Addams. 
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DUBLIN YEARLY MEETING. 
(Concluded. ) 

In reply to questions by William R. Wigham 
and John Bewley Beale, Charles Benington (head 
master of Brookfield Friends’ School) said that 
not many of the children take up handicraft 
trades, probably not 10 per cent.; a good many 
go into offices;.not many become farmers, unless 
they happen to be the sons of such. He thought 
gardening should be taught in the school, along 
with carpentry and blacksmiths’ work, as is 
generally the case in the best schools, for every 
boy should know something of all three, whether 
he took one of them up as a trade or not. During 
the last year six former pupils had joined the army, 
most of them not Friends. In some cases the boy 
joined after being disappointed in what he had 
first taken up. In no case did the boy go straight 
from the school into the army. The principles 
of the Society of Friends are properly taught, 
though of course no attempt is made to force a be- 
lief in Friends’ principles on the pupils. 

Extracts from the printed reports of Mount- 
mellick, Lisburn, and Newtown Schools were read, 
the Meeting being much interested, though they 
did not contain much calling for special comment. 
Joseph C. Marsh pointed out that the total number 
of Friends at the four schools in Ireland was: Lis- 
burn, 27, Waterford, 23, Mountmellick, 8, Brook- 
field boarding school, 17, day school, 19, total 94. 
This number he considered satisfactory. The 
total number of pupils at Lisburn was now 100. It 
was pleasant to hear of the high moral tone of the 
pupils, and that, according to the testimony of 
English and Irish visitors, they are peculiarly 
responsive to appeals of a: religious and moral 
nature. Charles E. Jacob noticed the large deficit 
of £488 in Newtown finances. He had been glad 
to see the great improvement in Newtown School. 
He understood they were taking girls there now. 
He would rather see it filled with boys, and hoped 
they were not going to interfere unduly with 
Mountmellick. 

On Fifth-day afternoon, drafts of letters to 
Friends in Syria, Madagascar, India, Ceylon, 
Pemba, China, Australia, New Zealand, and the 
Yearly Meetings in the United States and Canada 
with which Dublin corresponds, were brought in. A 
minute embodying the exercises of the Meeting in 
discussing the state of the Society was read and 
approved. The following Friends were appointed 
representatives to London Yearly Meeting: Henry 
John Allen, John Orr Green, Edwin and Marion 
Squire, Mary E. Gilmore, Constance N. Haughton, 
and Annie Roberts. Charles E. Jacob queried why 


if we appointed representatives to London that 
Yearly Meeting should not appoint representatives 
to Dublin Yearly Meeting? Perhaps our repre- 


sentatives when in London might bring the matter 
up. The draft of an Epistle to London Yearly 
Meeting was brought in. This concluded the busi- 
ness of the Yearly Meeting, and after a time of 
devotion, members separated, thankfully acknowl- 
edging the sense of the Divine Presence and 
guidance which had been with them. 


SPECIAL MEETINGS. 


The conference of Friends’ Foreign Mission 
Association was held on Monday, the 29th, witha 
large attendance. 

Between fifty and sixty Friends took breakfast 
together one morning, on the occasion of the annual 
meeting of the Young Friends’ Association. Ste- 
phen Richardson was elected president, and took 
the chair. The secretary, James G. Douglas, point- 
ed out that 15 branches were represented there 
that morning, and said that the membership had 
risen in the year from 254 to 334, and there was 


‘now a branch in every meeting where one was 


possible, and correspondents in all but three. He 
urged correspondents to keep a sharp look-out for 
all young Friends leaving school, and spoke 
cordially of the work of Annie Roberts, editor of 
the magazine. A proposal was presented from 
Belfast that the subscription should be reduced 
from 1s. 6d. (inclusive) to 1s. for membership, 
those subscriptions to be for local use, and Is. 6d. 
extra to those who took the magazine. B. Wigham, 
however, thought this would be a mistake, as the 
magazine was the connecting link between the 
branches. Eventually no change was made, but 
it was understood that the subscription rule was 
somewhat elastic. Besides the officers named 
above, Henry Scott Newsom was elected vice- 
president, and Robert G. Bass travelling secretary. 

On Third-day evening two meetings were held, 
one at the request of Howard and Louisa Nicholson, 
for parents, and another, open to all, in the large 
meeting house, addressed by Dr. Clarke, and 
Arthur and Edna Chilson. Both meetings were 
well attended. 

A conference on Friends’ Home Missions was 
held on Fourth-day evening. Arthur Pim presided. 


As the deeper facts of existence are being traced 
in ways unknown in an earlier day, the man of 
science now tells us that there is no scientific 
proof of the impossibility of life after death. The 
science of to-day does not undertake to prove im- 
mortality, but neither does she deny it. With the 
newer light of recent research before her, she goes 
thus far at least and says: ‘“‘Scientifically, the 
doctrine of immortality is not an impossible de- 
lusion.”’ 

—Donald Sage Mackay. 


In North American Review. 
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IT IS GLORY ENOUGH. 


It is glory enough to have shouted the name 

Of the living God in the teeth of an army of foes; 

To have thrown all prudence and forethought away 

And for once to have followed the call of the soul 

Out into the danger of darkness, of ruin and death, 

To have counseled with right, not success, for once, 
Is glory enough for one day. 


It is glory enough for one day 
To have marched out alone before the seats of the scornful, 
Their fingers all pointing your way; 
To have felt and wholly forgotten the branding-iron of 
their eyes; 
To have stood up proud and reliant on only your soul 
And go calmly on with your duty— 
It is glory enough. 


It is glorious enough to have taken the perilous risk; 
Instead of investing in stocks and paid-up insurance for 
one, 
To have fitted a cruiser for right to adventure a sea full 
of shoals; 
To sail without chart and with only the stars for a guide; 
To have dared to lose with all the chances for losing 
Is glory enough. 


It is glory enough for one day 

To have dreamed the bright dream of the reign of right; 

To have fastened your faith like a flag to that immaterial 
staff 

And have marched away, forgetting your base of supplies. 

And while the wordly wise see nothing but shame and ig- 
noble retreat, 

And tho far ahead the heart may faint and the flesh prove 
weak— 

To have dreamed that bold dream is glory enough, 

Is glory enough for one day. 


— William Herbert Carruth, in American Magazine. 


BIRTHS. 


BELL.—To William and Ella H. Bell, at Bayside, 
L. I., on the 29th of Sixth month, 1907, a son, who is 
named William Lawrence Bell. 


GARRETT.—In Philadelphia, on Fifth month 31st, 1907, 
to Albert N. and Ethel V. Garrett, of Swarthmore, Pa., 
a son, who is named Frank Varrell Garrett. 


KINKEAD.—At Paterson, N. J., Sixth month 20th, 
1907, to William Lloyd and Amy Thorn Kinkead, a daugh- 
ter, who ts named Edith Kinkead. 





MARRIAGES. 


ALLEY--TOWNSEND.—At the home of the bride’s 
parents, Sixth month 19th, 1907, Jesse H. son of Esther 
A. and the late Henry Alley, of Lagrangeville, N. Y., to 
Alice J. Townsend, of Glenham, N. Y. 


DENSMORE-—WALKER.—Under the care of the 
Philadelphia Monthly Meeting of Friends held at Race 
Street, at the residence of the bride’s parents, 1617 Green 
Street, Sixth month 11, 1907, Mary Baynes Walker, and 
Francis William Densmore. 


EMLEY—WHITE.—In Fremont, Mich., Fourth-day, 
Sixth month 19th, 1907, Warren Edwards, son of William 
S. and Anna A. Emley, of Philadelphia, and Annie Lucile, 
daughter of Amos O. and Ida A. White of Fremont, Mich- 
igan. 








OILLE—ZAVITZ,.—At Coldstream, Ontario, on Sixth 
month 26th, 1907, at the home of the bride’s parents and 
under the care of Lobo Monthly Meeting, Mabel H., 
daughter of Samuel P. ard Ida Haight Zavitz, to Erie Or- 
ville Oille, of Sparta. 


DEATHS. 
SOMERS.—Suddenly, Sixth month 21st, 1907, Warren 
H. Somers, of Mantua, N. J., in his 65th year. He was 


a member of Pilesgrove, N. J. Monthly Meeting. 


TYSON.—On Sixth month 22d, 1907, Rachel A., wife 
of Isaac G. Tyson, in her 7lst year. Funeral in Fair Hill 
Meeting House, Germantown Avenue and Cambria Street, 
Philadelphia. A member of Race Street Monthly Meeting. 


PHEBE I. WANZER. 


[From a sermon preached by Warren H. Wilson, a Pres- 
byterian minister, at the funeral of Phebe C. Wanzer, at 
Pawling, N. Y. A sketch of this Friends’ life was pub- 
lished in our issue of Sixth month Ist. She had kept to 
‘‘early plainness as taught her in youth, and was one of 
the old-time Friends that are fast disappearing.’’] 


‘*But we exhort you, brethren, that ye study to be quiet, 
and to do your own business, and to work with your hands; 
that ye may walk becomingly toward them that are with- 
out, and may have need of nothing.’’—1 Thessalonians 
iv. 11. 


‘*It is my custom to read, as a tribute to those of es- 
pecially beautiful and perfect character, some work of 
Scripture, and this text of St. Paul’s which I have read 
seems to me to be peculiarly appropriate to the life and 
character of Phebe Irish Wanzer, and I feel that not only 
in Seripture, but in the writings of the poet, Wordsworth, 
are found peculiarly apt expressions of . her character. 
She was a woman of rare beauty—beauty in the perfection 
of her life, in her relation to her own people, in every 
word that she said. In all she did she was always beauti- 
ful and gracious; and, in the years in which I knew her, 
she was, in person and in face and in demeanor, a very 
beautiful woman. 

Her life was a part of the beauty of this place, which 
has impressed every one who comes here. In this beautiful 
place she was one of the most attractive and wirisome and 
lovable beings. Hers was a beauty that expressed itself 
also in an understanding of life in its broadest aspects. 
She had a literary culture which consisted in the knowl- 
edge and love of the greatest and best books, and of let- 
ters for their own sake, and their true values. She was 
fond, too, of the periodical of the month and week, and 
even to a day late in her illness, she desired that the daily 
paper should describe to her the movements of the great 
world, upon which she always calmly, and with an enlarg- 
ing enthusiasm, looked forth. 

And Mrs. Wanzer had a great and emphatic 
truth. She inherited this as the finest heritage from her 
people. It was hers because of her entire honesty and 
the progressive and receptive mind which she inherited, I 
think, from her honored father. 

I am sure that one can say that hers wasa very good 
and exceptional intellect. She wasa brilliant woman, 
trained and regulated in the discipline of the Friends. A 
true product of the breeding of that society, she received 
what they gave in the spirit of a strong, capable mind, 
and interpreted it as such an intellect would. I wish, 


love of 


therefore, to pay, in closing, a brief tribute to the Society 
of Friends, of which she was so true a representative. A 
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death such as hers could not be passed slightingly by. It 
is not one of the occasions when death itself should be the 
speaker. Let me then say, who am a minister. of the or- 
thodox school of Christianity, that the time has now come 
when we clearly see that both schools of the Society of 
Friends produced Christian men and women; and it is per- 
haps fair to say that the Christians of either branch were 
of as high value as those in the other. 

They knew how to mind their own business, as Paul ex- 
horted the Thessalonians ‘‘to study to be quiet, and to 
work with your hands and do your own business.’’ How 
well the Friends had learned this. How truly they cared 
for their own friends, with dignified interest in the ways 
of others, is shown in the life of this best representative 
of the Quaker culture. 

And they loved the truth. Those who have worthily 
derived their cultivation from the Society of Friends are 
men and women who love the truth and care for the reali- 
ty. They look upon the fact as it is. There has been 
among them a tendency to see facts ina doctrinal light, 
but this had not its influence upon her. Her inheritance 
from the truth-telling of the Friends was a clear-eyed and 
fearless belief in the truth. 

They loved, also, the community. They honored its 
common life. They insisted that the individual man could 
guide himself by a sense of unity, of oneness with his fel- 
lows in a common faith. They had a sense of the solid 
and united life in which they were bound up with others 
near them. ; 

And surely a word may be said now that there are re- 
maining so few who wear the Quaker garb and speak the 
plain speech, a warning to those who have gone over into 
the common ways of men, that they carry ever with them 
into the new manners, the old honesty and simplicity. It 
would be better to remain in the old ways than to go out 
altogether as strangers and spiritual wanderers in the 
ways of the world. 

Mrs. Warizer remained inthe old fashions of speech 
and dress, but her mind went forth, guided by the old 
spirit, into all the new thoughts and ways of men. She 
was a woman of the great world, while still living her 
life in the right place. I therefore hope, for all the chil- 
dren of the Friends, that they may be guided by the 
same spirit of truth and honesty, the love of God, by which 
she was guided in her life. Therefore, we lay away with 
gratitude for the beauty and perfection of her life, this 
beloved dust, in the bosom of these hills and of this na- 
ture which she loved, and which she animated with a faith 
in God. Every flower and field of grass, every tree and 
hill, were dear to her in ways that she was conscious of, 
and in a deeper sense of home love than even she could ex- 
press. She loved nature, and lived in the ways of nature 
with a profound and mystic sympathy. The poet who 
seems to me her poet, her interpreter, says: 

Dear child of nature, let them rail! 
There is a nest in a green dale 
A harbor and a hold; 
Where thou, a Wife and Friend shall see 
Thy own delightful days, and be 
A light to young and old. 
There, healthy as a shepherd boy, 
And treading among flowers of joy, 
Which at no season fade, 
Thou, while thy babes around thee cling, 
Shalt show us how divine a thing 
A woman may be made. 
Thy thoughts and feelings shall not die, 
Nor leave thee, when gray hairs are nigh, 
A melancholy slave ; 
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But an old age, serene and bright, 
And lovely as a Lapland night, 
Shall lead thee to thy grave. 


NOTES AND ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


The obituary notices of Mary S. Pancoast in last week’s 
issue were wrongly credited. The first was written by EF. 
H. S. and the second by A. P. §, 


W. J. MacWatters and Eleanor Wood were visitors at 
Solebury Meeting, Bucks Co., Pa., on First-day, Sixth 
month 30th. At the meeting William Mac Watters, mes- 
sage was ‘‘A smile and human sunshine is an attribute 
of Christian life.’’ This subject was enlarged upon by 
Eleanor Wood. In the First-day schooi Eleanor Wood 
gave an interesting account of the Bryn Mawr Conference 
School. Dr. Marshall supplemented the remarks. Sev- 
eral others took part, The attendance was good. 


The Probation Officer whose salary is paid by the two 
branches of Friends in Philadelphia, Elizabeth A. Pan- 
coast, has secured an office at 52d and Arch streets, which 
is furnished with the exception of an office desk and chair. 
If any of our readers have a small desk and chair which 
they will place at her service free, or sell at a low price, 
they are asked to write to her at 1502 N. 19th street, or 
communicate with her by telephone, Poplar 1599 A, 


Our Friend, William Overman, of Salem, Ind., sends 
the following as to Blue River Quarterly Meeting, some 
account of which we have already given. ‘‘This meeting 
was held at Highland’s Creek, near Salem, Ind., Fifth 
month, 26, 1907. The meeting of Ministers and Elders the 
day previous at 2 o’clock and the First-day School Confer- 
ence at night. The conference was well attended and 
very interesting. Sarah J. Bogue with a minute from 
Maple Grove Monthly Meeting, (Huntington, Ind.) en- 
dorsed by White Water Quarterly Meeting, was very ac- 
ceptably with us, as also her companion, Margaret Shoe- 
maker. Eli and Eliza Morris of Richmond, and Pierce 
Cadwalader, of Cincinnati, were also present and heartily 
welcome. On Seventh-day an earnest supplication was 
offered by Sarah J. Bogue and the speakers were Elwood 
Trueblood, Sarah J. Bogue, Eliza Morris, Thomas Poulson, 
and Pierce J. Cadwalader. The house was filled First-day 
morning and packed in the afternoon, and more outside 
than in. On First-day there was a beautiful prayer by 
Sarah J. Bogue, and those exercised in vocal ministry 
were Sarah J. Bogue, Margaret Shoemaker, Eliza Morris, 
Elwood Trueblood, Thomas Poulson and Pierce J. Cadwala- 
der. Notwithstanding the crowded house, all the speak- 
ers elicited close attention. The absence of some of our 
erst-while attendants from Clear’ Creek, Holder and 
Hoopeston, Ill., was noted with regret, as they were very 
much missed. Dinner was served in the grove and there 
was ample for all. The spiritual wants of the multitudes 
were equally as well served. We hada real good Quar- 
terly Meeting. The kindly presence and influence of our 
visitors was a great pleasure and an inspiration which we 
very much appreciate.’’ ' 


The following from The Friend (Philadelphia), refers 
to the Yearly Meeting of the ‘‘smaller body’’ of conserva- 
tive Friends within the limits of, but not affiliated with 
the Yearly Meeting held at Arch St., Philadelphia. The 
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meeting was held at Bristol, Pa: 


Being prevented from 
attending the opening session of our General Meeting last 
Third-day, a.m., and mistaking the time for the p.m. 


sitting, I did not reach the Meeting-house until after 
Friends had been gathered near half an hour. When I 
stepped inside the door the feeling of solemnity which 
covered the small gathering was so plainly evident that it 
was as though the writer had stepped entirely out of sub- 
ljunary things and had entered almost, may I say, into 
‘heavenly places.’’ 

I have been a steady attender of Friends’ meetings now 
for more than fifty years, but I do not remember ever ex- 
periencing the ‘‘weight of things’’ so much before. 
There were one or two short communications in the minis- 
try, very good, but to me, the solemnity of the silence 
was far more impressive than the vocal word, and the 
recollection of the occasion seems to give outa sort of 
fragrance yet. How I wished there might have been 
more concerned ones to have shared the good of that meet- 
ing with me. 

I might also add that a visiting Friend attended our 
meeting for worship on Fourth-day, and was weightily 
exercised therein, both in testimony and prayer. Our 
friend Thos. Davidsor bade us farewell, and is now in at- 
tendance upon Scipio Quarterly Meeting, at Poplar Ridge, 
New York. From thence he looks towards New England, 
and so to Canada Y. M., expecting to sail on the ‘‘Otta- 
wa,’’ from Montreal, on the 13th proximo, for his native 
land, Some of us feel that he has been engaged ‘‘ina 
good matter’’ while amongst us. 


Bristol, Penna., Sixth month 7, 1907. 





REGISTER NOW FOR THE SCHOOL 
FOR STUDY. 


An effort was made to secure Judge Ben B. Lindsey, of 
the Juvenile Court, of Denver, Colorado, as one of the in- 
structors at the Friends’ School for Religious and Social 
Study. He was unable to make a positive engagement, 
but in his letter said: ‘‘It is just possible that I may be 
in the neighborhood of Philadelphia after the 25th of Au- 
gust, in which case I will try and spend a day with you.”’ 

The school will aim to fully carry out the promise in- 
volved in its name. In short, it will not simply bea 
school for First-day school teachers. Any person who 
may feel that he or she would be at all benefitted by at- 
tending the school will be gladly enrolled. This applies 
to all without regard to age or sex. At least twelve 
periods of the school, and four lectures, will have to do 
with topics and matters that relate to our philanthropic 
work. The aim will be not simply to deal with philan- 
thropie theories, but to inspire and equip Friends for prac- 
tical work along these lines. 

The school will begin the evening of Eighth month 3lst, 
and will close the forenoon of Ninth month 13th. The 
entire expense for the two weeks will be $15. Persons 
attending one or more lectures or periods, will simply be 
asked to pay for what they get. The eharge will proba- 
bly be 25 cents for each lecture or forenoon session of the 
school, with the same price for single meals and lodging. 

Students are beginning to register and are urged to 
continue to do so, thus letting the committee know as soon 
as possible the probable attendance at the school. Stu- 
dents are already registered from Kennett Square and 
Langhorne, Pa., and Trenton, New Jersey. Remember 
that the committee will have no way of reckoning on the 
good intentions of persons to attend the school, unless they 
send word to the committee. Write at once to Henry W. 
Wilbur, 149 N. 15th street, Philadelphia. 
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COMMITTEE ON ISOLATED MEMBERS. 


The Joint Committee of the Seven Yearly Meetings for 
Works among Isolated Members adjourned last year to 
meet between the sittings of Illinois Yearly Meeting, 
Ninth month 1l4th to 19th inclusive, near McNabb, III. 
As all the yearly meetings have now held their annual 
sessions, the clerk of each section is requested to send 
word to the clerk of the general committee, Elizabeth 
Lloyd, Lansdowne, Pa., what changes, if any, have been 
made in the membership of the committee. 


FELLOWSHIP CONFFRENCE AT 
CHAPPAQUA. 


A Friend’s Conference will be held at the old meeting- 
house, Chappaqua, on Seventh-day, Seventh month 13th, 
1907, beginning at 10.30 a.m. 

William Littleboy, of England, will speak on Friends’ 
Views of Worship, and the Ministry. Henry W. Wilbur 
and others will also be among the speakers. 


FRIENDS’ ASSOCIATIONS. 


NORRISTOWN, PA.—The Norristown Friends’ Asso- 
ciation held its last meeting for the season, Sixth month 
19th, 1907. The president, Charles S. Platt, opened the 
meeting with a scriptural reading. Lillian Zimmerman 
gave a recitation by Ella Wheeler Wilcox, ‘‘The World 
Grows Better Every Day.’’ Margaret Shoemaker gave 
the ‘‘Current Topics,’’? which were very interesting. 
Winfield Conard gave an interesting sketch of Valley 
Friends’ Meeting. The question, ‘‘What are the duties 
of Elders in Friends’ Meetings?’’ was answered by Friends 
generally, owing to the absence of the appointee. The 
question for discussion ‘‘What methods should be used to 
arouse greater interest and life in the Friends’ Associa- 
tion?’’ was answered in two papers prepared by Anna B. 
Thomas and Alfred W. Wright, the latter’s paper being 
read by Mary R. Livezey. The meeting decided to send 
one dollar, as asked for to the Friends’ School for Reli- 
gious and Social Service to be held at George School, 
during the first two weeks of Ninth month. Also five 
dollars was contributed toward the fund to send students 
to Woodbrooke. After a short silence the meeting ad- 
journed to meet in the Ninth month; the time and place 
of holding the social meeting to be announced later. 

BERTHA SLINGLUFF Harry, Secy. 


COLDSTREAM, ONT.—The Young Friends’ Associa- 
tion held a public meeting on Seventh-day evening before 
Yearly Meeting. The president opened the meeting with 
a short period of silence broken by the Scripture lesson 
read by Loitie Marsh,. As the hour was late the regular 
business was dispensed with. Most members responded to 
roll call with sentiments. The subject for the evening 
was ‘‘What our meetings most need.’’ Ella Zavitz pre- 
sented a paper, dealing with our meetings for worship 
and discipline. Edgar M. Zavitz gave a short talk on 
the association meetings, which opened up a lively discus- 
sion. The association needs a purpose, wants to know what 
the purpose is, and carry it out properly. We were much 


favored in having Isaac Wilson and wife of Bloomfield, 
Mary Travilla of West Chester, R. Barclay Spicer of 
Friends’ Intelligencer, and others with us; whose words of 
counsel and encouragement were much appreciated by us. 
Mary Muma recited a beautiful poem entitled ‘‘Be Pa- 
Clara Zavitz gave a reading, followed by one 


tient.’’ 
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given by Rena Marsh from Friends’ Intelligencer entitled 
‘*What We Need.’’ Some discussion followed and with a 
short but impressive silence we adjourned. 


C. J. Z., Cor. Secy. 


LONDON GROVE, PA.—The last meeting for the sum- 
mer of the London Grove Friends’ Association was held 
at the home of Thomas and Emma Passmore, Sixth month 
23d, 1907, with a very large attendance. After the usual 
silence, the president, Arthur P. Yeatman, opened the 
meeting by reading the 11th chapter of Ecclesiastics. 

The executive committee reported the following names 
to serve as officers for the ensuing year: President, Ar- 
thur P. Yeatman; vice president, Thomas L. Passmore; 
secretary, Hannah H. Pusey; treasurer, Jesse Cloud; ex- 
ecutive committee, Frank M. Bartram and Mary S. Pass- 
more, 

A letter from the committee on Woodbrooke Scholar- 
ships was read, in regard to raising money toward the ex- 
penses of a member at the school and Ellen Pyle and Mary 
S. Passmore were appointed to receive all contributions 
for the same. 

A communication from George Walton was read, asking 
financial aid from our association to assist in procuring the 
best of teachers for the Friends’ Summer School at George 
School. 

The executive committee was instructed to have the 
programs printed and distributed before the meeting next 
fall. 

Edward A. Pennock gave a number of interesting cur- 
rent events, and mentioned attending the Bryn Mawr 
school, where the feeling of fellowship was very real and 
strong, all being made welcome without inquiring to 
which branch they belonged. 

‘*Music,’’ the topic for the day, was then taken up, the 


first paper was by Anna C. Walton, on* ‘‘The Value of | 
‘*In estimating the value of music, we desire | 


to interest those who have some music in their souls, who | Frances Pennock, which were well rendered and much en- 


Music.’’ 


are moved by the eternal harmonies, and whose ears are so 


nicely attuned to every gradation of sound that whether | 


melodious and sweet, or harsh and discordant, pain or 
pleasure is felt in proportion as the auditory sense is 
strong or weak, cultivated or neglected. When God made 
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man, he bestowed upon him gifts innumerable: a brain of 
unlimited capacity, a heart teeming with every emotion 
and a soul (His breath), which soars and sings, aims and 
strives for that which is beyond mere material existence; 
and of the many gifts that are satisfying to the soul, mu- 
sic holds first place, because it appeals more strongly to 
the imagination and arouses every emotion. Let us ac- 
knowledge we owe to ourselves as well as society the best 
equipment for life’s endeavor. With this in view, upon 
a musical basis we have before us talent and genius. 
‘*To do with ease what others find difficult is a mark of 
talent. To do what the talented find impossible is a mark 
of genius.’’ The practical issues of both are recreative, 
educational and uplifting. Parents should give their chil- 
dren a chance to express themselves musically every day; 
it should be as natural and spontaneous as to laugh and 
shout. If there is ability, talent, genius, your child will 
want more, and more, and still more; and in that case it 
is a gift from God; hearken to it. 

Ellen Pyle then read some extracts from ‘‘Little Jour- 
neys to the Homes of Great Musicians.’’ ‘‘Felix Mendels- 
sohn-Bartholdy, was born at Hamburg in 1809, and died 
at Leipsic in 1847. His career was a triumphal march; 
from the first he went straight to the front. All agree 
that he was the most precious musical genius that ever 
lived excepting Mozart. In his music we get no sense of 
Titanic power such as we feel when ‘‘Wagner’’ is played, 
but in it all you feel the deep measured pulse of a reli- 
gious conviction that never fails. In life Mendelssohn re- 
ceived every token of approbation that men can pay to 
other men, for him wealth waited and kings uncovered. 
In his ‘‘Songs without Words,’’ the spirit- of the Master 
is best shown, and if at twilight you should hear his ‘‘On 


| the Wings of Song’’ played by one who understands, per- 


haps you will feel his spirit near, and divine the purity, 
kindliness and excellence of Felix Mendelssohn-Bartholdy. 
Instrumental selections were given by Mary Clark and 


joyed by all. 
After an impressive silence the meeting adjourned to 
meet in the fall at the home of Mary S. Bartram. 


ARTHUR P. YEATMAN, Pres. 
ANNA T. CHAMBERS, Secy. pro. tem. 


CALENDAR OF MEETINGS, ETC. 


[In sending in notices for the Calen- | 
dar they should be put in the usual 


form, so that they need not be re- 
written. 
than Third-day morning. ] 


Friends’ Meeting at 35th St. and 


Lancaster Ave., and that at 17th St. | 


and Girard Ave., Phila., will be held 
at 10.30 a.m. during 6th, 7th, 8th and 
9th months. 


A meeting for worship will be held 
at Old Radnor Meeting-house on First- 
days during the summer at 10.30 a.m. 
There has been no regular meeting 
here for a long time and it is earnest- 
ly hoped that ail who can attend the 
meeting willdo so. Trains leave Broad 
Street Station at 9.15 and 9.45 a.m. 
The meeting-house is 1} miles from 
Radnor Station on the left going out. 
The road going under the railroad at 
the station and bearing to the right 
is direct. Trolleys on the Philadel- 
phia & Western R. R. to Radnor Sta- 


They must be in not later | 


JOSEPH L. THOMAS, 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW, 
106 Market Street, Camden, N. J. 


G. HERBERT JENKINS, 
ATTORNEY AND COUNSELLOR-AT-LAW, 


929 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
Also Member of Montgomery County Bar. 





JOSEPH T. FOULKE, 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW. 


{623 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Penna. 


OFFICES :) Ambler, Montgomery County, Penna. 


ALFRED L. SELLERS, 
CERTIFIED PUBLIC ACCOUNTANT, 
420 Mutual Life Building, Philadel phia 


DAVID HENRY WRIGHT 
LAWYER 
1420 Chestnut Street 
PHILADELPHIA 


JOHN FABER MILLER, 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW, 
325 Swede St.,"\Norristown, Penna. 


| at 10.30 a.m. 


tion are about half a mile from the 
meeting-house; straight road to the 
left hand side as one comes from the 


city. Friends who drive should turn 
to the left from the Lancaster Pike 
at road leading to Radnor Station and 
about three fourths of a mile will 
bring them to the meeting-house. 


7th mo. 7th (ist-day.)—Schuylkill 
Meeting, near Phoenixville, Chester 


| County, Pa., attended by Mary Emily 
| Walker, Charles S. French, Ellis W. 
| Bacon, Helen C. Bacon, Rachel Chand- 


ler, Sidney S. Yarnall, of Phila. Quar- 
terly Meeting’s Visiting Committee, 
From Phila. take train 
for Phoenixville, at 9 a.m. at Reading 
Terminal, at 9.08 at Columbia Ave. 
7th mo. 7th (lst-day.)—At Malvern, 
Chester Co., Pa., in Entriken’s Hall, 
near the depot, a Circular Meeting, at 
3 p.m. appointed by a committee of 
Concord Quarterly Meeting. Trains 
for Malvern, from Broad St.,"Phila., 
1.45 p.m. From West Chester, 12.57 


Continued on Page iii. 





